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In  this  specially  prepared  booklet  are  complete  texts  of  all 
the  white  paper  statements  issued  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  during  a unique  five-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
week  of  June  19. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  hosted  twenty  young  Pennsylvania 
student  leaders  on  this  fact-finding  tour  of  the  state's  progress 
and  problem  areas.  In  effect... a capsulized  version  of  what  this 
year's  campaign  is  all  about  I 

Included  in  these  statements  are  the  Lt.  Governor's  proposals 
and  ideas  for: 


1) 

State  Police  - crime  prevention  and  traffic  safety 

2) 

The  State  Constitution  and  the  Judiciary 

3) 

Mental  Health 

4) 

Elimination  of  burning  culm  dumps 

5) 

Interstate  Highway  financing 

6) 

Manpower  Training  - Industrial  Development 

7) 

Higher  Education  (Scholarships  and  loans) 

8) 

Land  acquisition  for  Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  Area 

9) 

Pennsylvania  Science  Foundation 

10) 

Philadelphia  - The  City 

ID 

Mass  Transit 

12) 

Corps  of  Human  Service 

13) 

"Telescopic1'  Medical  Education  - Medicare 

14) 

Pennsylvania  Economic  Advisory  Council 

15) 

Educational  opportunity 

16) 

$500  million  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Recreation  Fund 

17) 

Higher  Education  (facilities) 

18) 

Port  Development 

19) 

Tourism 

The  booklet  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  study  and  comment. 
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1 & 2 - State  Police  - State  Constitution  and  The  Judiciary 

STATEMENT  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POLICE  ACADEMY  - HERSHEY 

We  are  visiting  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Academy  to  get  a better  understanding  of  how  modern 
day  police  officers  are  trained  to  protect  us  from  the  criminal  and  from  tragedy  on  our  highways. 

And  there  is  no  better  place  to  do  this  than  at  the  Academy  because  it  is  unmatched  in  the  nation 
for  its  completeness  of  training  equipment  and  facilities. 

Since  it  was  opened  in  1960,  the  Academy  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  police  training 
institutions  in  the  nation. 

Every  man  who  wants  to  wear  the  distinguished  uniform  of  our  State  Troopers  --  and  there  are  now 
2,200  of  them  --  must  study  here  first. 

But  instruction  is  not  limited  to  State  Trooper  candidates.  It  also  is  utilized  for  training  municipal 
and  local  police  officers  as  part  of  the  state’s  program  to  improve  law  enforcement  on  every  level. 

That  this  Academy  is  among  the  finest  is  as  it  should  be  for  our  State  Police  force  is  the  oldest  in 
the  nation.  It  was  established  in  1905  as  an  executive  department. 

Our  State  Troopers  need  the  best  training  they  can  get  because  they  are  invested  with  wider  police 
powers  than  members  of  any  similar  law  enforcement  agency  among  the  state  s. 

Traffic  patrol  troopers  are  responsible  for  maintaining  law  and  order  on  Pennsylvania’s  96,000 
miles  of  highway.  And  State  Police  crime  investigators  have  the  authority  to  conduct  investigations 
varying  from  juvenile  vandalism  to  homicide  and  crime  syndicates. 

Our  Administration  has  recognized  that  the  expanding  population  and  increased  traffic  on  our  roads 
requires  more  State  Troopers  to  do  the  job.  We  have  requested  an  immediate  increase  in  the  State  Police 
complement  of  600  Troopers. 

The  failure,  thus  far,  of  the  Legislature  to  approve  this  necessary  increase  is  severely  hampering 
our  fight  for  a better  safety  record  on  Pennsylvania’s  highways. 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  Troopers  is  also  vital  to  the  war  on  crime  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  measure  it  in  material  loss,  crime  is  costing  Pennsylvania  about  $1.5  billion  a year.  It’s 

costing  the  nation  about  $27  billion  --  that’s  enough  to  operate  our  state  under  the  present  budget  for 

the  next  17  years. 

This  is  material  measurement,  an  even  greater  loss  is  the  toll  crime  takes  in  human  lives,  anguish, 
despair  and  constant  fear.  It  all  adds  up  to  a giant  cancer  that  is  growing  even  bigger  on  the  sensitive 
skin  of  our  soc  iety . 

It  all  adds  up  to  a problem  we  must  face  immediately  if  our  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  the  best  place 

to  live.  If  we  don’t  find  a cure  for  the  cancer  soon,  the  job  of  law  enforcement  will  be  close  to  im- 

possible by  1990. 

So,  we  obviously  must  do  something  now.  And  that  is  what  I propose  to  do  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Plan. 

Th  ese  are  some  of  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Plan  as  they  relate  to  law  enforcement: 

I would  seek  recodification  of  our  penal  laws,  which  have  been  in  effect  with  little  change  since 
the  Civil  War. 

I have  proposed  that  the  State  Constitution  be  revised  to  bring  about  court  reform  so  our  judges 
are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  politics. 

I would  start  through  the  State  Police  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  a state-wide  campaign 
to  bring  new  respect  for  law  nnd  its  administration.  This  can  be  done  through  the  schools  and  in  urban 
neighborhoods  where  citizens  are  in  need  of  ehlp. 

We  must  give  our  law  enforcement  officers  all  the  legitimate  weapons  of  the  modern  world  to  com- 
bat crime.  I have  proposed  that  the  state  law  prohibiting  wiretapping  be  changed  as  a first  order  of 
business  in  1967  to  allow  police  officers,  under  the  strict  order  and  supervision  of  the  courts,  to  use 
wiretaps  and  electronic  eavesdropping  devices. 

Th  rough  programs  where  citizens  and  officer  create  mutual  respect,  we  can  expect  more 
effective  enforcement. 

This  is  basic  to  rebuilding  Pennsylvania  into  the  kind  of  place  where  all  men  can  pursue  their 
goals  honestly  and  without  fear  of  unequal  justice. 
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- Mental  Health 

STATEMENT  AT  WERNERSVILLE  STATE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL 


The  treatment  of  our  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  citizens  is  Pennsylvania’s  and  the  nation’s 
number  one  public  health  problem. 

Although  we  are  several  decades  removed  from  the  time  when  society  rejected  the  mentally  disad- 
vantaged by  locking  them  in  jail  cells,  we  have  made  little  gain  in  helping  these  citizens  of  misfortune 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  live. 

Too  many  of  them  enter  our  crowded  institutions  never  to  return  and  too  many  others  never  get  the 
help  they  need. 

This  is  indeed  a sad  commentary  in  this  age  of  great  scientific  and  medical  advancement. 

To  better  understand  the  problem,  there  are  some  statistics  that  are  helpful. 

Pennsylvania  alone  has  50,000  mental  patients  in  its  state  and  county  mental  facilities.  And  there 
there  are  13,000  in  state  schools  and  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

This  very  day  there  are  3,500  children  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  over-crowded  institutions  for  the 
menta I ly  retarded. 

On  the  national  level,  47  per  cent  of  all  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  mental  patients  and  75,000 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  patients  are  being  hospitalized  daily. 

Sadly,  only  about  one-third  of  the  newly  admitted  patients  to  our  state  hospitals  are  discharged 
each  year.  The  consequence  is  our  institutions  do  not  have  enough  ropm. 

New  concepts  in  mental  health  and  retardation  treatment  must  be  applied.  And  we  are  making  a 
significant  beginning  toward  this  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  the  Scranton  Administration  is  in  the  final  stage  of  preparing  new  legislation 
to  reform  our  state  mental  health  laws  and  the  system  for  treating  patients. 

Governor  Scranton  has  called  a special  session  of  the  Legislature  this  year  to  act  on  this  reform. 

I have  urged  and  will  continue  to  urge  all  legislators  to  act  swiftly  to  pass  this  legislation  so  we  can 
get  underway  immediately. 

The  implementation  and  financing  of  these  reforms  will  be  given  top  priority  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Plan. 

The  new  legislation  is  based  on  the  findings  in  the  State’s  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  and 
Menta!  Retardation  Plan,  which  took  two  years  to  complete  under  Governor  Scranton’s  direction.  Some 
3,500  volunteers  and  professional  people  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  state’s  mental  health  system 
before  the  plan  was  completed  last  year. 

An  important  philosophy  underlies  the  plan  --  a philosophy  that  can  bring  about  a revolution  in 
our  treatment  and  care  of  the  mentally  disadvantaged.  It  recognizes  that  treatment  begins  in  the 
family  and  local  community  and,  therefore,  community  mental  health  facilities  must  be  created. 

At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  a vital  role  for  state  institutions  now  treating  the  mentally  ill 
and  mentally  retarded.  There  are  20  state  hospitals,  three  mental  health  centers  and  eight  schools 
and  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded  now  operated  by  the  state. 

This  new  plan  will  be  costly,  but  I am  certain  we  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  with  the  proper  use 
of  local,  state  and  federal  funds. 

This  is  something  we  must  do  as  an  enlightened  society  committed  to  the  highest  humanitarian 
goals. 


•A 





4 - Elimination  of  Mining  Blight 

STATEMENT  DURING  TOUR  OF  WILKES-BARRE  AREA 


Nowhere  in  our  state  will  we  see  a better  example  of  the  New  Pennsylvania  at  war  with  the  old  than  in 
the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Valleys. 

Here  we  can  see  the  highways  and  industrial  parks  of  the  New  standing  in  stark  contrast  to  the  burning 
culm  banks,  the  slag  heaps  and  the  stripping  pits  abandoned  by  the  Old  Pennsylvania. 

Everywhere  there  are  reminders  of  why  this  war  has  to  be  fought  - - reminders  that  coal  was  king  here 
when  this  century  began.  From  beneath  this  ground,  through  the  sweat  of  thousands  of  miners,  came  the  hard 
coal  that  powered  much  of  American  industry  and  kept  homes  warm  in  the  winter. 

That  age  is  gone,  but  it  left  the  great  and  strong  people  who  remain  in  this  valley  with  a huge  debt 
they  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  pay.  It  is  the  debt  of  ridding  their  land  of  the  ugly  scars  left  by  the  king  — 
the  burning  culm  banks,  refuse  piles,  pits,  acid  mine  water,  air  pollution,  and  a declining  population. 

The  culm  bank  we  see  tonight  is  a glowing  example  of  that  debt,  which  must  be  paid  before  this  region 
can  expect  to  reach  its  full  potential  in  the  new  prosperity  of  our  state.  For  we  cannot  expect  new  industries 
to  rush  to  a region  where  they  are  threatened  with  air  polluting  culm  banks. 

Our  administration  recognized  this,  but  was  realistic  in  knowing  the  state  and  local  communities  could 
not  alone  pay  the  price.  That  is  why  Governor  Scranton  persuaded  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  to  add  money  for  mine  restoration  projects  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  legislation. 

The  first  Appalachia  mining  area  restoration  project  in  the  Nation  began  April  23,  at  Laurel  Run  Borough 
near  Wilkes-Barre.  This  is  a project  to  extinguish  a stubborn  underground  mine  fire  that  has  plagued  the  area 
for  years. 

In  all,  Pennsylvania  has  received  approval  for  16  mining  restoration  projects  from  the  Appalachia 
program.  The  cost  will  be  $10  million  from  federal  funds  and  $4  million  state  and  local  funds. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Scranton,  the  state  has  done  more  than  ever  before  to  help  the  region 
find  solutions  to  these  ugly  mine  problems.  Most  of  this  effort  has  been  in  experimenting  with  methods  of 
extinguishing  mine  and  burning  culm  fires  and  flushing  in  subsidence  areas,  such  as  Spring  Street  in 
Wi  Ikes-Barre 

But  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  present  state  and  federal  programs  are  not  enough  to  insure  that 
the  region  will  be  rid  of  these  cancers  of  the  past  in  time  to  share  in  the  prosperity  that  is  quickly  coming  this 
way  through  the  state’s  new  highway  construction  program. 

A look  at  any  map  shows  this  region  is  being  crisscrossed  by  a multitude  of  major  interstate  routes 
that  are  making  it  a major  industrial  and  distribution  hub  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  megalopolis  and  the 
industrial  Great  Lakes  region. 

New  industries  with  new  jobs  are  looking  this  way.  Some  have  come,  but  more  must  be  captured 
before  they  turn  away  and  go  elsewhere. 

This  leaves  us  with  a necessity  to  move  as  swiftly  as  possible  in  a new  program  to  accelerate  the 
elimination  of  mining  blight  and  its  by-products  of  water  and  air  pollution. 

This  acceleration  I will  make  a part  of  my  Pennsylvania  Plan.  And  these  are  the  specific  things  I 
want  to  do  to  make  certain  this  happens: 

I would  ask  Congress  to  amend  the  Appalachian  Development  law  to  make  it  broader  in  application 
to  mining  projects.  Present  law  prohibits  use  of  Appalachia  funds  for  the  removal  of  refuse  banks. 

These  refuse  banks,  which  are  man-made  mountains  of  coal  waste,  can  be  seen  in  almost  every 
communty  of  this  region.  They  must  be  removed  along  with  the  burning  bulm  banks,  mine  fires  and 
subsidence  problems  if  the  region  is  to  be  made  fully  attractive. 

At  the  same  time,  I would  ask  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  accelerate  mining  programs 
so  more  can  be  done  immediately  in  the  anthracite  region. 

On  the  state  level,  I would  propose  legislation  to  make  the  state  responsible  for  controlling  acid 
drainage  from  abandoned  mines.  The  polluting  drainage  severely  limits  the  use  of  streams  and  rivers  in 
the  region  for  recreational  and  industrial  purposes. 

Th  is  legislation  would  be  part  of  a comprehensive  plan  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution  from  the 
region.  Such  a plan  has  been  recommended  as  part  of  the  state's  Appalachia  program. 

This  polluting  drainage  severely  limits  the  use  of  streams  and  rivers  for  recreational  and  industrial 
purposes  throughout  the  region. 

I am  not  pretending  that  elimination  of  the  region’s  mining  scars  will  solve  all  the  problems.  It 
won’t.  But  it  will  be  a giant  step,  and  one  we  must  take  now. 


5 - Interstate  Highway  Financing 

STATEMENT  AT  DUNMORE  DISTRICT  HIGHWAY  OFFICE 


There  are  few  things  that  are  mare  important  to  our  citizens  in  this  day  of  the  automobile  than  the  highways 
they  use  to  get  to  work,  school,  grocery  store  or  vacation.  Highways  are  truly  life  lines  for  most  of  us. 

The  same  is  true  for  our  entire  state,  for  its  economic  well-being  expecially  in  the  next  decade,  depends  to 
a large  extent  on  the  kind  of  highway  system  we  develop. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Wyoming  Lackawanna  Valley.  An  elaborate  system  of  interstate 
expressways  meet  here  giving  this  region  great  potential  as  a location  of  important  new  industries  and  warehouse- 
distribution  centers. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  --  two  market  places  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  megalopolis  --  are  now  only  two  hours 
away.  And  when  the  Keystone  shortway  is  completed  this  region  will  be  only  a few  hours  from  the  industrial 
markets  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  new  system  of  highways  is  carrying  new  economic  life  to  the  region,  which 
has  been  suffering  from  the  blight  of  abandoned  mines  and  even  abandoned  hope  of  those  who  left  because  they 
thought  there  was  no  chance  for  a comeback. 

Other  regions  of  the  state  are  being  opened  up  to  new  economic  prosperity.  And  there  is  no  reason  every 
community  shouldn’t  take  advantage  of  it. 

After  all,  Pennsylvania  is  in  a unique  geographical  position.  It  is  the  heartland  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  economic  and  population  center  in  the  world  --  the  Atlantic  Coast  megalopolis  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  The  nation’s  major  industries  and  93  million  people  are  in  this  giant  region. 

The  sad  thing  to  me  is  that  our  highway  program  was  not  geared  to  take  advantage  of  this  position  until 
just  in  the  last  three  years  when  we  started  doing  something  about  it. 

In  just  three  years,  the  Scranton  Administration  has  revolutionized  highway  construction  and  the  State  High- 
ways Department.  And  on  top  of  that  we  have  laid  out  the  most  complete  and  long-range  highway  program  in  the 
state’s  history. 

There  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  a State  Highway  Commission  that  is  responsible  for  the  program.  And  this 
bipartisan  commission  takes  road  planning  out  of  politics  - - a step  toward  assuring  a continuity  in  highway  con- 
struction. 

Governor  Scranton  has  given  his  support  to  a ten  year  --  ten  billion  highway  construction  program.  It  is  an 
excellent  program  which  I support  completely.  And  I will  make  certain  that  it  is  implemented  as  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Plan  if  I am  elected. 

Giant  strides  toward  the  ten  billion  goal  have  already  been  made. 

Just  last  month  the  United  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  announced  that  Pennsylvania  awarded  more  highway 
construction  contracts  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  than  any  other  state. 

Our  total  was  $113  million  --  $20  million  more  than  the  second  state  - New  York. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  Pennsylvanians  understand  the  meaning  of  this  record  breaking  program. 

One  of  my  deep  concerns  right  now  is  whether  the  federal  government  is  going  to  come  up  with  the  money 
needed  to  complete  the  interstate  highway  system  on  schedule  in  1972. 

There  is  grave  doubt  now  that  this  money  will  be  appropriated  and  the  program  will  be  pushed  back  two  years. 

This  is  a critical  problem  for  Pennsylvania,  which  has  made  a deep  commitment  to  the  federal  program. 

Any  delay  now  would  be  a set-back  for  our  total  program,  this  we  cannot  afford  in  the  race  for  economic  development. 

Congress  has  started  the  program.  I say  it  has  the  responsibility  to  complete  it  on  time  and  allow  the  states  to 
know  what  plans  it  has  for  highway  construction  programs  after  1972. 

Our  state  congressmen  are  informed  about  our  need.  And  we  as  Pennsylvanians  should  all  express  our  con- 
cern to  them  about  this  critical  situation. 


6 - Manpower  Training  - Industrial  Development 

STATEMENT  AT  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  - SCRANTON 


Perhaps  more  than  any  one  thing,  the  industrial  park,  such  as  Keystone  here  in  Scranton,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  New  Pennsylvania. 

For  where  you  find  an  industrial  park,  you  will  find  new  or  expanding  industries,  new  jobs,  a new  highway 
be  ing  built  or  planned  nearby,  and,  most  important,  new  hope  in  the  community. 

Keystone  Industrial  Park  was  started  in  1960  out  of  an  awareness  of  the  Scranton  community  that  things 
were  not  good  here.  Unemployment  was  reaching  astronomical  proportions  and  young  citizens  were  fleeing. 

Now,  the  success  of  Keystone  is  like  the  success  of  Pennsylvania  - a success  accomplished  in  the  past 
three  and  a half  years. 

There  are  eight  new  plants  here  with  a total  of  $19  million  invested  in  new  buildings  and,  of  far  greater 
significance  to  the  people,  a total  of  3,000  new  jobs. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania  we  will  see  similar  advancements. 

Our  latest  unemployment  figures  for  the  state  show  an  all  time  low  of  3.1  per  cent.  And  this  kind  of 
figure  has  been  occuring  consistently  for  the  past  year. 

There  are  more  than  2,400  new  plants  or  expansions  throughout  the  state  providing  at  least  125,000 
new  jobs  *-  jobs  that  Pennsylvania  did  not  have  three  years  ago. 

Consider  this  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  were  410,000  unemployed  when  our  Administration  took  office. 

We  can  proudly  say  this  just  did  not  result  from  the  new  economic  growth  of  the  nation  because  it  has  been 
much  better  than  the  nation  as  a whole.  It  resulted  from  wise  use  of  all  our  economic  forces,  especially  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority. 

PIDA  made  loans  of  only  $35  million  from  its  beginning  in  1956  to  1962. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  doubled  that  figure  to  $61.5  million. 

The  RCA  plant  in  this  park,  for  example,  was  loaned  $4.8  million.  And  Harper  & Row  here  was  loaned 
more  than  $600,000  • 

It  is  evidence  that  industry  is  interested  in  Pennsylvania  if  you  make  it  interesting  for  industry  to  come 

here. 

A businessman  from  the  Midwest  recently  told  me  that  four  years  ago  his  business  stayed  away  from  in- 
vestigating possible  plant  locations  in  Pennsylvania.  Now,  the  company  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  top  of  its 
list  as  a good  place  to  build  for  the  great  market  of  the  Northeastern  United  States. 

This  all  is  on  the  plus  side  of  what  is  being  done.  But  we  have  problems. 

I view  as  most  serious  the  problem  industry  and  business  is  now  having  of  finding  workers  because  things 
are  so  good.  This  is  critical. 

A Philadelphia  businessman  the  other  day  said  the  situation  is  so  tight  right  now  that  he  is  having 
trouble  finding  even  non»skilled  labor  to  work  in  his  plant. 

Industries  are  beginning  to  pay  employment  agencies  to  find  workers.  This  is  a complete  reversal  ' 
from  the  days  when  workers  paid  the  agencies  to  find  them  jobs. 

It  is  a situation  we  must  do  something  about  through  all  the  various  programs  available  to  train  workers, 
through  improvement  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  all  higher  education  programs. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  most  of  these  areas  in  the  past  three  years.  There  were  only  five  vocational- 
technical  schools  in  1963.  Now  there  are  17  with  26  more  planned. 

I propose  that  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plan  we  start  an  immediate  overhauling  of  the  manpower  training 
programs.  The  present  programs,  federal,  state  and  local,  are  too  scattered  to  be  doing  the  job  we  need. 

The  jobs  are  available,  but  we  still  have  too  many  unemployed  and  underemployed  in  our  urban  areas  who 
cannot  get  them  because  they  are  unprepared. 

Efforts  to  train  these  people  must  be  better  coordinated. 

As  governor,  I will  give  John  Tabor,  my  running  mate  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  the 
task  of  pulling  together  the  private  and  public  manpower  training  resources  to  make  certain  we  have  the 
coordinated  effort  necessary. 

Mr.  Tabor,  as  our  present  Administration’s  Secretary  of  Commerce,  understands  the  problems  and  is 
ready  to  go  to  work  to  find  the  solutions. 

We  must  realize  thj at  a lack  of  workers  is  just  as  bad  as  too  many  unemployed  workers. 


7 - Higher  Education 

STATEMENT  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  SCRANTON 


We  come  to  the  University  of  Scranton  to  see  one  of  the  finest  educational  facilities  in  our  Commonwealth. 
And  I remind  you  that  it  is  a private  school  built  because  we,  as  free  men  and  women,  believe  everyone  has  the 
right  to  pursue  the  education  of  his  or  her  choice. 

Such  a choice  can  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  because  we  have  one  of  the  most  unique  systems  of  private 
and  public  higher  education  in  the  nation.  The  127  accredited  colleges  and  universities  „ 37  0f  them  private  -- 
in  our  state  make  up  the  third  largest  higher  education  complex  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  kind  of  system  that  provides  the  balance  and  diversity  of  thought  needed  in  a free  and  growing 
society.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  system  in  which  I have  faith. 

Universities  such  as  this  great  institution  must  be  kept  and  their  individuality  protected.  This,  of 
course,  is  becoming  an  expensive  thing  to  do  at  a time  of  high  costs. 

I say  that  some  education  proposals  being  made  today  threaten  the  very  existence  or  our  private  system. 

I urge  all  of  you,  and  all  Pennsylvanians,  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences. 

I am  the  first  to  say  that  the  system  we  have  is  not  perfect.  We  have  much  catching  up  to  do  after  many 
years  of  neglecting  the  public  sector  of  higher  education. 

But  in  the  past  three  years  we  have  made  an  important  beginning  toward  a goal  of  providing  an  educational 
opportun  ity  for  every  Pennsylvanian,  regard  less  ofeconomic  status,  to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  is  long  and  revolutionary.  Financial  aid  to  higher  education  alone  increased 
146  per  cent  in  our  Administration. 

But  the  reai  accomplishment,  I claim,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  devised  a system  that  provides  aid  to  the 
ind  ividual  student  so  that  they  can  attend  the  college  of  their  choice. 

This  is  the  way  we  preserve  the  private  institution’s  identity  and  freedom  and  still  provide  the  necessary 
aid  to  make  certain  all  Pennsylvanians  who  want  a higher  education  can  get  one. 

Our  loan  and  scholarship  program  will  provide  financial  help  more  than  37,000  students  by  next  November. 
Many  of  these  students  are  in  universities  like  Scranton. 

And  I point  out  that  the  aid  is  on  the  basis  of  who  needs  it  most.  This  is  the  responsible  and  realistic 
way  to  start  restructuring  our  system.  It  preserves  the  excellence  of  the  past  system  while  it  begins  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow  without  hysterically  changing  everything. 

And  furthermore,  it  is  working.  The  most  recent  analysis  shows  that  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  high 
school  students  going  on  to  higher  education  is  sharply  on  the  rise. 

Statistics  of  a year  or  two  ago,  that  are  often  quoted,  had  about  30  percent  of  our  high  school  graduates 
going  on  to  colleges.  The  most  recent  analysis  shows  more  than  51  per  cent  are  now  entering  higher 

education  institutions. 

This  is  a revolutionary  improvement  from  just  three  years  ago. 

And  it  is  evidence  that  with  responsible  leadership  we  will  meet  the  challenges  that  are  coming.  There 
are  295,000  students  in  our  higher  education  institutions  now.  By  1980  there  will  be  more  than  700,000. 

Very  soon,  the  Pennsylvania  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  which  our  Administration  called  for 
when  we  came  into  office,  will  become  public. 

Through  it,  we  will  set  the  course  for  solving  the  problems  that  still  face  us.  I consider  it  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  in  the  state’s  history. 


8 - Delaware  Water  Gap 

RELEASE  ON  STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  20 


Philadelphia,  June  20  --Lt.  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  called  today  for  a speed-up  of  federal  land 
acquisition  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  in  an  effort  to  complete  the  project  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  and  avoid  land  speculation. 

Flying  over  the  site  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  its  recreational  complex  enroute  from  Scranton  to 
Philadelphia,  Shafer  told  some  twenty  student  leaders  now  on  a five-day  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  such  a course  could  cut  land  acquisition  time  by  “as  much  as  one-half.” 

"At  this  time,”  he  said  as  the  plane  traced  the  Delaware  river’s  course  from  near  Milford  to  Easton, 

“it  appears  likely  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  receive  about  $6.4  million  for  fiscal  1966  to  begin  the 
purchase  of  land  and  properties  necessary  for  creation  of  this  Recreational  Area. 

“This,  of  course,  is  far  below  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  all  lands  needed  in  reasonable  length 
of  lime  while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  land  speculation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  up  to  seven  years 
to  acquire  all  the  land  needed  for  the  project  under  the  current  planning  schedule. 

“Thus,  it  would  seem  that  some  method  must  be  found  to  speed  up  the  entire  land  acquisition  program 
if  we  are  to  see  completion  of  the  project  within  the  next  ten  years.  Currently,  the  schedule  calls  for  completion 
of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  by  1972-73  and  the  Recreation  Area  itself  two  or  three  years  later. 

“One  way  to  cut  this  time  by  as  much  as  one  half  would  be  for  speedy  Congressional  approval  of  Bill 
(&4  15193)  introduced  by  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  last  May  23.  This  Bill  would  provide  a 
means  under  which  the  land  could  be  acquired  in  a little  over  three  years  instead  of  an  anticipated  seven. 

“Specifically,  the  bill  would  establish  a credit  base  upon  which  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
coold  immediately  float  approximately  $30  million  in  revenue  bonds  for  a greatly  accelerated  program. 

“These  bonds  could  be  guaranteed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  money  repaid 
annually  over  a ten-year  period  out  of  the  Federal  land  and  water  Conservation  Fund." 

Predicting  that  completion  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  Area  will  ultimately  make  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  the  recreational  hub  of  a rapidly  growing  Northeastern  megalopolis  Shafer  said,  however,  that 
both  “the  State  and  Federal  governments  are  determined  not  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  the  Tocks  Island  basket”. 

“Currently,”  he  said,  “the  Federal  government  has  under  various  stages  of  development  five  other  major 
combined  flood  control-recreational  dams  planned  for  Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

“Two  of  these  - - Beltsville  and  Aquashicola  --  are  planned  for  Carbon  County,  two  more  --  Blue  Marsh 
and  Maiden  Creek  --  are  in  Berks  County  while  the  fifth  --  Trexler  --  will  be  on  Jordon  Creek  near  Allentown, 

Lehigh  County.  In  addition,  major  modifications  are  planned  on  two  existing  reservoirs  --  Prompton  in  Wayne  and 
Bear  Creek  in  Luzerne. 

“In  addition,  Pennsylvania  already  has  allocated  more  than  $5  million  in  Project  70  funds  for  recreational  land 
acquisition  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  in  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Carbon  and  Bucks 
Counties.  And,  on  top  of  that,  our  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  plans  to  spend  another  $5  million  under  the 
General  State  Authority  over  the  next  four  years  to  develop  both  existing  and  future  facilities.” 


9 - Pennsylvania  Science  Foundation 

STATEMENT  AT  UNIVERSITY  CITY  SCIENCE  CENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  economic  growth  -•  and  consequently  the  jobs  and  material  welfare  of  all  Pennsylvanians  --  is 
dependent  on  our  willingness  to  provide  now  for  the  future. 

It  is  a well  accepted  fact  that  the  future  growth  of  the  economy  and  the  kind  of  new  jobs  available 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  dependent,  to  a great  extent,  on  our  ability  to  create  new  research  and  development 
facilities,  programs,  and  industry. 

This  is  the  industry  where  brain  power  generates  new  ideas  for  improving  our  way  of  life.  These  ideas 
ore  then  turned  into  new  industries,  which  mean  one  important  thing  to  our  people  -»  new  jobs. 

For  every  job  in  the  research  and  development  f ield,  it  is  estimated  that  12  other  jobs  are  created  in 
"spin  off"  industries. 

Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  those  places  where  the  research  and  development  industry  has  found 
roots  during  the  past  decade. 

For  example,  here  in  Philadelphia  the  basic  research  of  two  college  professors  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  led  them  to  devel  opment  of  the  world’s  first  electronic  computer.  Their  invention  has  revolu- 
tionized our  world  and  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  our  nation  --  the  data  processing 
industry  with  thousands  of  new  jobs. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the  research  and  development  industry  has  grown  from  a $6  billion 
business  in  1954  to  a $20  billion  business  in  1965.  In  ten  years  it  will  be  $36  billion. 

Such  an  industry  does  not  spring  up  in  our  midst,  however,  it  must  be  attracted  and  nurtured,  for  it 
will  go  only  where  there  is  the  brain  power,  the  university  complex  that  keeps  feeding  it  brain  power,  and 
the  kind  of  modern  urban  environment  in  which  it  can  grow. 

We  are  visiting  Greater  Philadelphia’s  University  City  Science  Center  today  to  get  an  understanding  of 
what  the  research  and  development  industry  is  all  about. 

This  center  is  just  beginning  and  already  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  must  be  done  through- 
out our  state  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  New  Generation  -•  your  generation. 

The  center  has  been  established  by  the  conscience  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  civic  community  and  the 
competence  of  15  universities,  colleges,  medical  schools  and  hospitals  from  this  region.  Its  goal  is  to 
stimulate  scientific  research  and  development  and  bring  new  industry  to  the  most  populous  section  of  our  state. 

1 he  center  is  expected  to  provide  5,000  jobs  which,  in  turn,  could  generate  60,000  jobs  in  other  industries. 

This  is  what  Pennsylvania  needs  now.  Governor  Scranton’s  Council  of  Science  and  Technology  has  said 
that  to  attract  this  kind  of  industry  our  state  must  substantially  increase  its  number  of  competent,  creative, 
tesearch  minded  individuals.  This  should  be  done  by  providing  the  highest  standards  of  education  programs. 

This  is  a challenge  that  must  be  met.  And  we  must  accept  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
facing  Penn sy I van ia  today. 

To  help  our  state  meet  the  challenge,  I propose  the  establishment  of  a Pennsylvania  Science  Foundation 
as  part  of  my  Pennsylvania  Plan. 

Through  such  a foundation  the  state  would  bring  together  all  its  public  and  private  resources  in  educa- 
tion, business  and  industry  in  a program  for  providing  the  brainpower,  university  facilities  and  environment 
needed  to  attract  and  nurture  the  research  and  development  industry. 

And  through  it  the  state  would  support  graduate  level  research  and  instruction  through  fellowships  and 
grants  for  modern  research  components  such  as  computers  and  library  equipment. 

Through  this  foundation,  I see  the  potential  development  of  research  and  development  centers,  such  as 
Philadelphia’s  in  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  major  metropolitan  areas  with  university  complexes. 

It  will  cost  money  but  we  can  do  it  responsibly  and  realistically  with  the  proper  use  of  local,  state 
and  federal  resources  and  funds,  and  the  resources  and  energy  of  private  enterprise. 

The  benefits  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  once  new  jobs  are  a reality  to  our  people.  I know  of  no  better 
way  of  helping  now  to  secure  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  as  we  approach  the  21st  Century. 


. 


10  - Philadelphia  and  Cities 

STATEMENT  AT  PHILADELPHIA  JUNE  20 


Today,  we  have  seen  a small  part  of  a great  city  --  the  Commonwealth’s  largest  and  the  center  of  life  for 
more  than  five  million  people  in  a three-state  region. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  on  such  a brief  tour  we  cannot  visit  all  those  things  for  which  this  city  is  famous.  But 
we  can  at  least  go  away  tomorrow  with  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  it  faces. 

And  it  is  important  to  understand  them  --  more  important  than  anything  else  we  have  to  understand.  Why? 

Because  the  course  of  our  cities  and  how  they  develop  over  the  next  decade  will  determine  the  course  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  population  growth  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  alone  in  the  next  15  years  is  expected 
to  be  more  than  half  the  total  growth  of  the  state. 

With  the  problems  Greater  Philadelphia  faces  now,  we  know  that  the  region  will  be  almost  unliveable  and 
ungovernable  unless  we  find  solutions  to  her  problems. 

After  dinner  tonight,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  a guide  to  point  out  some  of  these  problems,  Mr. 
Edmund  Bacon,  the  executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission. 

Largely  through  his  vision  and  work  Philadelphia  has  been  able  to  do  something  about  its  problems  over  the 
past  two  decades.  He  will  tell  you,  I am  certain,  how  hard  the  fight  has  been.  And  don’t  forget  it  isn’t  won. 

For  him,  the  failure  of  our  cities  has  been  a failure  of  man’s  intellect  to  conceive  and  design. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  said  it  this  way  --  I quote  --  “The  planning  profession  has  failed  to  provide  the  image  of  an 
environment  worth  having  ...  In  all  honesty,  I th ink  we  shou Id  admit  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  image 
of  the  good  life  is  still  the  image  of  happy  suburbanity,  itself  a recoil  from  the  image  of  the  congested  Victorian 
industrial  town,  and  that  is  a pretty  poor  image  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  our  private  and  public  action  today. 

“The  fai  lure  of  the  cities  is  not  a failure  for  lack  of  resources  . . .it  is  a fa i lure  for  the  lack  of  something  in 
us.  It  is  an  intellectual  failure.  It  is  a failure  to  comprehend  the  region  in  the  full  range  of  its  complexities  and 
to  produce  a clear  image  of  the  region  in  totality." 

Now,  we  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  that  failure.  Philadelphia,  of  course,  has  gone  a lot  further  than 
most  cities  to  change  failure  to  success,  as  you  will  see  from  the  roof  of  the  Penn-Mutual  building.  But  it  has 
a long  way  to  go. 

And  tonight  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  us  to  hurl  charges  against  those  who  have  presided  over 
the  decay. 

And  it  would  be  equally  inappropriate  to  lay  claim  that  we  in  Harrisburg  have  done  enough  to  help.  No  one 
can  do  enough  until  the  problems  of  poverty,  transportation,  education,  urban  sprawl  and  waste  are  eliminated. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  if  we  did  not  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  state’s  history,  our  Administra- 
tion has  done  more  to  make  the  state  a party  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  single 
Administration. 

And  to  set  the  record  straight  about  this,  because  there  have  been  recent  statements  to  the  contrary,  I want 
to  take  your  time  to  read  a litany  of  accomplishments  that  we  dare  anyone  to  match. 

EDUCATION:  Philadelphia  received  75  per  cent  more  aid  this  year  for  its  public  schools  than  it  did  in  the 
last  year  of  the  previous  Administration. 

Temple  was  made  a state-related  school  and  tuition  for  Pennsylvanians  dropped  from  $910  a year  to 

$450.  Temple  will  receive  211  per  cent  more  state  aid  next  year  than  it  did  in  1962. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  received  62  per  cent  more  than  it  did  in  the  last  year  of  the  previous 

Administration. 

Philadelphia  now  has  a Community  College  it  didn’t  have  when  we  took  office. 

More  than  2,000  young  Philadelphians  are  going  to  college  under  a loan  program  started  by  our  Admini- 
stration. They  have  received  more  than  $1.75  million. 

Aid  to  libraries  doubled  in  just  three  years. 

HEALTH:  Hospitals  received  73  per  cent  more  aid;  mental  hospitals,  31  per  cent;  health  benefits  for  the 
aged  and  indigent  were  liberalized  to  provide  the  best  program  of  service  of  any  state  in  the  nation;  and  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  Health  Department  in  Philadelphia  are  up  nearly  25  per  cent. 

WELFARE:  Public  Assistance  increased  by  43  per  cent.  Blind  persons  got  80  per  cent  more  aid  while  the 
aged  were  given  203  per  cent  more. 

CRIME:  State  aid  for  juvenile  police,  probation  services  and  street  gang  control  will  total  350  per  cent  more 
than  under  the  previous  Administration. 

TRANSPORTATION:  The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  was  approved  and  granted  more 
than  $7  million  in  state  aid.  Highway  expenditures  in  Philadelphia  were  more  than  doubled. 

PORT:  The  Packer  Avenue  Marine  Terminal  finally  got  underway,  after  long  delays,  and  revitalization  of  the 
port  began  with  our  administration’s  determination  not  to  allow  it  to  deteriorate  any  further.  We  have  increased 
direct  appropriations  for  the  Port  350  per  cent. 


JOBS  70,000  more  Philadelphians  are  working  now  than  when  we  took  office  and  unemployment  has  been  cut 
from  7 5 per  cent  in  1963  to  3.1  per  cent  last  month. 

And  to  help  Philadelphia  make  certain  it  is  attracting  the  kind  of  new  industry  needed  for  a healthy,  growing 
economy,  our  Administration  loaned  $500,000  to  the  University  City  Science  Center.  This  center  will  eventually 
employ  5,000  scientific  and  technical  people  in  the  fast  growing  research  and  development  industry. 

REDEVELOPMENT : Urban  development  aid  has  already  increased  for  Philadelphia  in  our  first  three  years 
20  per  cent  more  than  what  the  previous  Administration  gave  in  its  entire  four  years. 

I cite  these  figures  as  irrefutable  evidence  that  something  has  been  done  for  our  largest  city  in  the  past 

three  years. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  prove  that  we  in  the  new  Republican  Party  of  Pennsylvania  are  committed 
to  a program  for  our  urban  areas. 

As  Mr.  Bacon  has  said,  the  failure  of  today  is  the  failure  to  understand  the  entire  region  as  a totality. 

And  there  is  no  better  place  to  understand  the  problems  of  a region  than  in  the  great  Delaware  Valley  or 
Greater  Philadelphia  region  --  whichever  you  prefer  to  call  it.  There  are  more  than  800  independent  political 
sub  divisions  that  have  taxing  power  in  this  tri-state  area.  To  make  each  of  them  realize  that  whatever  action 
they  take  affects  many  other  areas  is  sometimes  difficult. 

That  is  why  the  state  governments  in  this  region  have  a great  responsibility  to  make  certain  the  sub- 
divisions are  not  working  against  each  other,  since  these  subdivisions  are  created  by  the  states. 

To  overcome  the  mutual  problems  of  water  and  air  pollution,  transportation,  port  development,  lack  of 
recreation  sites  and  mutual  conservation  measures,  there  must  be  cooperation. 

The  program  for  our  urban  centers  in  my  Pennsylvania  Plan  will  be  aimed  at  achieving  this  cooperation. 

And  specifically  I will  propose  a three-pronged  attack: 

• I will  find  ways  for  the  state  government  to  become  a larger  partner  in  urban  development  programs  with 
the  local  and  federal  governments. 

We  can  do  this  through  the  newly  created  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  which  can  do  much  to  channel 
state  energy  to  city  problems  when  it  gets  started  in  two  weeks. 

I will  ask  the  new  department  to  make  a thorough  study  of  government  aid  to  the  cities  to  determine  where 
the  state  can  do  better  and  how  it  can  do  better. 

I will  seek  ways  to  better  promote  creative  regional  development  without  destroying  the  individuality  of 
certain  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  supplying  the  leadership  that  will  help  make  clear  to  all  that  in  an  urban 
environment  man  must  learn  to  cooperate  or  he  may  well  destroy  himself. 

I remind  you  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  an  estimated  7.4  billion  persons  on  this  earth  who  will  be 
crammed  into  less  than  75  major  urban  centers.  Some  331.8  million  of  them  will  be  in  the  United  States. 

I also  remind  you  that  in  1960  there  were  96  million  Americans  living  in  213  urban  areas  with  a population 
of  50,000  or  more.  These  centers  covered  less  than  7 per  cent  of  the  nation’s  land  mass  --  that’s  the  size  of  a 
large  Arizona  county. 


11  - Mass  Transit 


STATEMENT  ON  BROAD  STREET  SUBWAY  - PHILADELPHIA 

This  morning  we  are  going  on  a short,  but  important,  ride  on  the  Broad  Street  Subway  to  acquaint  you  with 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  confronting  our  urban  areas  -•  the  problem  of  providing  efficient,  swift  and 
economical  mass  transportation  for  urban  dwellers. 

Th  e condition  of  the  old  subway  cars  and  the  bad  repair  of  the  underground  stations  where  they  stop  will 
give  you  only  a small  insight  into  the  total  problems  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area. 

The  re  is  just  not  enough  time  to  take  you  on  a full  tour  of  what  the  Greater  Philadelphian  faces  every  day 
as  he  travels  to  his  job,  his  school,  the  shopping  center  and  other  destinations. 

If  we  did,  you  would  understand  the  frustration  of  drivers  on  a crowded  Schuylkill  Expressway,  the  lack  of 
parking  facilities  along  the  railroad  commuter  lines,  the  slow  traffic  on  jammed  center  city  streets.  And  you 
would  be  startled  by  the  number  of  man  hours  wasted  just  to  get  where  you  wanted  to  go. 

It  is  a situation  repeated  every  day  in  every  urban  area  of  our  nation.  And  if  we  could  go  to  these  other 
urban  areas,  you  would  discover  that  Philadelphia  is  better  off  than  most. 

Why? 

Because  in  the  past  three  years  we  have  started  to  do  something  about  the  mass  transit  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  aren’t  just  talking  about  it. 

Under  our  Administration,  Pennsylvania  state  government  has  taken  its  first  steps  toward  becoming  an 
active  partner  in  solving  urban  transportation  problems. 

Our  most  emphatic  commitment  has  been  the  $12.9  million  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Law,  which  was  enacted 
last  year  by  the  Legislature. 

And  even  before  this  there  were  other  significant  accomplishments. 

In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  our  Administration  is  providing  aid  to  the  Allegheny  Port  Authority  for  development 
of  an  efficient  mass  transit  system.  Already  the  state  has  allocated  $1.3  million  to  the  authority  for  capital  im- 
provements. 

On  top  of  this,  some  $525,000  has  been  granted  for  a Rapid  Transit  Study  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

But  the  most  significant  gains  have  been  made  here  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority. 

This  authority  was  established  by  legislation  in  the  first  year  of  our  Administration  because  it  found  that 
traffic  congestion  and  serious  mass  transportation  problems  here  resulted  from  underdeveloped,  uncoordinated 
and  obsolete  facilities. 

The  aim  of  the  authority  is  to  bring  together  all  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  region  under  a unified 
rapid  transit  network. 

I point  out  to  you  here  that  SEPTA  is  a reality  because  the  five  Pennsylvania  counties  in  this  region  put  aside 
their  differences  to  join  in  the  common  cause  of  providing  better  service  to  their  citizens.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  regional  cooperation  - • a cooperation  that  is  essential  as  our  urban  communities  expand  across  country 
and  state  lines. 

To  get  SEPTA  started,  the  state  has  committed  $7.2  million  for  its  use. 

As  a result,  SEPTA  has  begun  improving  operations  on  the  major  railroad  commuter  lines  into  the  city. 

And  these  are  the  results: 

SEPTA  is  sponsoring  Operation  Reading  to  the  northern  suburbs  which  now  means  better  service  and  a 

nine  per  cent  increase  in  passengers. 

There  has  been  a 40  per  cent  passenger  increase  in  the  SEPTA  sponsored  operation  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad’s  Main  Line  Service. 

Passenger  service  has  improved  and  doubled  on  the  Pennsy’s  Levittown  Line  since  SEPTA  entered  the 

picture. 

The  consequence  is  that  more  people  are  riding  trains  and  traffic  congestion  on  our  highways  is  reduced. 

The  big  hurdle  for  the  authority  right  now  is  acquisition  of  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.  and  its 
facilities,  including  the  Broad  Street  Subway  on  which  we  are  riding.  This  is  the  key.  Once  the  PTC  is  ac- 
quired the  entire  network  will  fall  into  place. 

Greater  Philadelphia  will  have  a model  mass  transit  system  that  not  only  crosses  county  lines,  but  bridges 
the  Delaware  River  into  New  Jersey  where  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  is  now  constructing  a high  speed 
line  into  the  South  Jersey  suburbs. 

Many  problems,  of  course,  must  still  be  faced,  especially  those  of  financing  future  development  of  the  entire 
system,  which  is  expected  to  double  transit  service  in  the  next  ten  years.  But  the  important  foundation  has  been 
laid  through  local,  state  and  federal  cooperation. 


(more) 


There  certainly  were  differences  between  the  counties  involved  but  they  are  now  disappearing  as  the 

advantages  of  the  new  system  become  increasingly  clear  to  everyone.  For  the  past  year  the  county  representatives 
have  been  split  on  their  votes  only  five  or  six  times.  And  there  has  been  no  pattern  to  the  opposition,  which 
means  no  one  is  ganging  up  to  kill  the  program. 

There  is  an  engineering  study  now  underway  to  determine  how  the  PTC  and  the  Suburban  Red  Arrow 

lines  can  be  integrated. 

And  I have  already  pointed  out  the  improvements  made  on  the  major  railroad  commuter  lines. 

I am  tremendously  proud  of  what  can  be  considered  a major  step  in  improving  our  mass  transit  system. 

Through  better  local-state  relations. 


12  - Corps  of  Human  Service 

STATEMENT  AT  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER  - PHILADELPHIA 


We  are  visiting  this  center  because  it  is  an  outstanding  example  that  in  this  day  of  massive  government 
problems  man  can  still  help  himself. 

This  center,  where  thousands  of  disavantaged  people  are  learning  skills  so  that  they  can  participate  in 
the  main  stream  of  our  affluent  society  --  exists  because  a man,  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  believes  men  should 
try  to  help  themselves  first  before  turning  to  others. 

The  focus  here  at  OIC  is  on  making  men  and  women  employable  in  our  highly  competitive  economy  and  I 
be  I ieve  this  is  the  most  important  kind  of  focus  we  can  have. 

Without  jobs  we  can  dream  ourselves  into  Valhalla  with  beautiful  models  of  redevelopment  programs  with 
their  apartment  buildings,  office  buildings,  and  town  houses. 

We  can  take  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  producing  properties  off  the  tax  rolls  and  turn  them  over  to  tax  free 
institutions  in  the  name  of  community  betterment.  We  can  have  similar  programs  to  help  the  poor,  sick  and 
others  who  are  disavantaged  * but  unless  we  have  iobs  for  our  people  our  system  will  fail.  For  it’s  the  job 
holder  who  makes  the  free  enterprise  system  work,  and,  of  course,  we  know  what  makes  the  job  holder  work, 

= a booming  economy  in  which  business  and  industry  can  expand  to  provide  jobs. 

It  is  a happy  cycle  when  it  works  --  and  it’s  working  now  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  our  administration  came 
into  office  three  years  ago,  unemployment  has  fallen  to  record  lows  all  over  the  Commonwealth.  In  Philadelphia 
70,000  more  persons  are  working  than  there  were  in  January  1963. 

But  hidden  in  this  prosperity  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  sharing  the  benefits  because  they  are 
uneducated  or  undereducated,  unemployed  or  underemployed,  or  victims  of  sad,  brutal  discrimination. 

We  have  tried  to  legislate  this  descrimination  out  of  our  society,  but  this  step  child  of  hate  lingers  on. 

These  people  are  the  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  the  dilapidated,  rat-infested  houses  of 
slumlords  --  and  we  just  observed  some  of  these  wretched  housing  conditions  as  we  walked  to  OIC. 

In  this  one  area  of  the  city,  there  are  thousands  of  families  attempting  to  live  on  far  less  than  $3,000 
a year. 

To  help  them,  there  have  been  a multitude  of  programs  proposed  and  put  into  action,  but  none  can  seem 
to  do  the  job. 

I think  the  failure  has  been  a lack  of  focus  on  the  basic  problem  --  the  disadvantaged  family.  This  family 
is  subjected  to  programs  that  treat  problems  as  isolated  cancers. 

loo  often  a family  is  g iven  a id  that  does  little  good  because  it  doesn’t  get  to  the  root  of  what  is  a i I ing 
the  whole  family.  For  example,  our  overworked  public  assistance  caseworkers  can  do  little  more  than  drop 
in  and  say  ‘‘hello”.  But  the  welfare  check  may  be  subsidizing  the  very  problem  that  is  keeping  the  family 
on  re  I ief . 

As  part  of  my  Pennsylvania  Plan,  I will  propose  a program  aimed  at  bringing  some  unity  to  this  scatter-gun 
upproach.  It  will  be  a focused  attack  on  all  the  problems  of  families  caught  in  the  poverty  trap.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  every  year  with  the  scatter-gun  approach. 

If  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  keeps  the  family  in  poverty,  we  will  try  to  wipe  out  ignorance  with  as  much  in- 
dividual attention  as  possible. 

In  this  area,  I see  a great  role  for  the  Corps  of  Human  Service,  which  I propose.  This  corps  would  be  made 
up  primarily  of  college  students  who  would  donate  their  time  to  massive  tutoring  programs  in  the  blighted 
neighborhoods. 

A more  direct  approach  will  be  to  make  certain  there  is  someone  assigned  to  a neighborhood  on  a case- 
worker basis  ••  but  someone  who  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  programs  and  aid  available  to  a family  in  need. 

These  persons  would  serve  as  neighborhood  counselors. 

The  main  job  of  such  counselors  would  be  to  identify  the  problems  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  individual 
families  on  a more  personal  basis  than  we  do  right  now. 

I am  convinced  that  such  a focused  program  functioning  with  the  local  and  federal  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion would  pay  great  dividends  in  helping  these  disadvantaged  people  into  the  mainstream. 

And  once  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  mainstream,  we  must  be  certain  that  no  obstacle  or  barrier  stands 
in  the  way  of  educating  their  children,  living  where  they  want  and  can  afford  to,  and  finding  the  kind  of  jobs 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 

The  program  here  at  OIC  is  proof  that  thousands  of  these  hidden  people  want  to  do  something  about  their 
problems.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help. 


Medicare 


13  - "Telescopic"  Medical  Education  - 


STATEMENT  AT  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Phi  ladelphia  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  medical  centers.  Its  hospitals  and  research  facilities  are 
renowned  in  medical  science  and  patients  come  for  treatment  from  around  the  world. 

That  is  why  we  are  fortunate  today  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  this  city’s  finest  medical 
centers  « • T emple. 

Here  the  daily  routine  of  treating  the  sick  goes  on  side  by  side  with  research  that  someday  will  save 
lives  and  add  to  their  length. 

The  financial  support  the  state  and  federal  government  give  this  and  other  medical  centers  is  worth 
every  penny  and  more.  We  have  a responsibility  to  make  certain  that  they  operate  with  the  finest  equipment 
and  the  best  trained  people. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  today,  of  course,  is  the  strain  on  our  hospitals  that  will  be  caused  by  the  new 
Medicare  programs  that  go  into  effect  July  1. 

Preliminary  reports  already  show  that  Pennsylvania  is  short  more  than  3,000  registered  nurses.  And  the 
shortage  of  other  hospital  assistants  and  workers  is  even  more  critical. 

There  are  1,137,500  Pennsylvanians  65  and  over  who  have  signed  up  for  medicare’s  voluntary  insurance 
plan  out  of  1.3  million  who  are  eligible  for  the  basic  provisions. 

Some  263  hospitals  have  been  certified  to  handle  the  program  and  the  applications  of  47  more  are  now 
pending.  There  are  a total  of  365  hospitals  and  medical  centers  in  the  state. 

Health  officials  say  the  state  is  in  far  better  shape  to  handle  the  new  programs  than  any  major  industrial 
state. 

I remind  you  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  major  state  to  implement  the  federal  Medicare  law  to  provide 
aid  to  the  medically  needy  under  65.  This  is  commonly  called  “Pennsycare.” 

But  my  concern  is  with  the  future  as  well  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  most  others  who  have  studied  the  problem  closely  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
need  for  qualified  medical  assistants  in  our  medical  centers.  Plus  a growing  need  for  many  more  nurses  and 
doctors. 

Our  education  system  must  be  geared  to  produce  these  people  with  the  finest  training  we  can  give  them. 

Our  community  colleges,  which  we  now  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  state’s  history,  can  be  of  some  service 
here,  especially  in  courses  designed  to  train  medical  workers  in  cooperation  with  our  hospitals  and  medical 
schools. 

I also  favor  a close  study  of  the  effects  “telescopic  education’’  is  having  on  those  students  who  are  taking 
shortened  study  programs  to  get  their  medical  degrees  in  a shorter  time. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a sensible  approach.  Medical  education  is  so  expensive  and  takes  so  long  today 
that  any  good  way  we  find  to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  would  be  helpful. 

I want  us  to  move  cautiously  here,  however,  because  we  cannot  sacrifice  excellence  in  our  rush  to  produce 
doctors  and  nurses. 

We  should  be  able  to  tell  a great  deal  about  the  telescoping  undergraduate  and  graduate  medical  studies 
through  the  present  program  being  conducted  by  Penn  State  University  and  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  this 
city.  Several  exceptional  young  students  are  now  participating  in  the  program  that  began  two  years  ago. 

As  part  of  my  Pennsylvania  Plan,  I will  make  certain  this  program  is  followed  closely  to  determine  if-it 
should  be  made  a statewide  policy. 

I also  propose  that  the  Governor's  Hospital  Study  Commission  be  made  a permanent  body  so  we  are  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  hospitals. 

And  I will  support  legislation  that  will  require  that  a need  is  shown  before  a new  hospital  can  be  built. 

In  the  past  some  hospitals  have  been  built  in  areas  of  least  need  and  waste  has  resulted. 

We  have  the  deepest  obligation  to  make  certain  that  we  have  the  highest  form  of  medical  treatment  and 
service  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  growth  of  our  state  is  dependent  on  the  health  of  our  people. 


14  - Pennsylvania  Economic  Advisory  Council 

STATEMENT  AT  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  - DUQUESNE  PLANT 


Today  at  the  Duquesne  Plant  of  United  States  Steel,  we  will  see  a Basic  Oxygen  Furnace  which  was  put  into  operation 
in  1964. 

To  me,  the  existence  of  this  furnace  means  more  than  just  a most  modern  way  of  manufacturing  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  vital  products  --  steel.  It  is  evidence  to  me  that  this  steel  company,  the  largest  producer  of  steel  in  the  world,  is 
committed  to  Pennsylvania  as  some  of  the  steel  market  shifts  towards  the  west. 

This  new  furnace  is  only  one  of  many  this  United  States  Steel  is  doing  to  modernize  those  Pennsylvania  plants  where 
the  production  of  steel  was  born.  An  if  we  had  time  on  this  tour  to  go  to  the  other  major  steel  producers  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  would  learn  that  they,  too,  are  committed  to  major  expansions  as  they  show  faith  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are,  of  course,  specific  examples  of  locations  where  the  modernization  of  the  industry  was  unable  to  catch-up 
with  the  outmoded  methods  used  years  ago.  Nancy  Kuzemka,  who  is  travelling  with  us,  can  tell  you  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  shutdown  of  the  Donora  plant;  however  the  overall  progress  picture  for  steel  in  Pennsylvania  is  apparently 
bright.  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  Tabor  is  now  working  diligently  in  an  effort  to  help  alleviate  the  economic  distress 
which  the  Donora  shutdown  may  bring  about. 

There  are  statements  being  made  these  days  which  would  have  you  believe  the  steel  industry  is  conducting  a 
massive  evacuation  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  said  recently  that  steel  employment  and  steel  production  is  declining 
in  this  state.  It  has  been  predicted  that  steel  employment  would  continue  to  decline.  The  bearers  of  these  words  of 
gloom  and  doom  have  been  proven  wrong  already. 

In  January  of  this  year,  primary  metals  employment  stood  at  245,000.  By  April  it  was  260,000.  There  is  no  question 
in  anyone’s  mind  that  our  changing  technology  and  the  development  of  new  materials  are  affecting  the  steel  market. 

That  is  one  reason  our  Administration  has  put  a major  thrust  behind  attracting  new  industries  and  plants  into  our 
state  over  the  past  three  years.  I know  you  shared  my  pride  on  Monday  when  we  participated  in  the  announcement  in 
Luzerne  County  of  the  9-million  dollar  Owens-Illinois  TV  picture  tube  plant.  That  plant  alone  will  employ  1,000 
persons.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that  no  state,  no  economy,  can  any  longer  afford  to  rely  solely  on  one  or  two  in- 
dustries as  the  old  Pennsylvania  did  on  steel  and  coal. 

But  we  can  never  forget  that  these  are  still  two  important  industries  to  our  state  and  to  irresponsibly  charge  that  the 
steel  industry  is  pulling  out  of  Pennsylvania  is  a disservice  to  the  officials  of  the  industry  and  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  steel  plant. 

The  facts  in  Pennsylvania  are  that  we  are  experiencing  better  economic  growth  than  the  Nation  as  a whole.  After 
three  years  of  hard  work  and  creative  programs  under  Governor  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  is  getting  out  of  those  dark 
woods  of  economic  distress  where  it  had  been  for  all  too  long. 

By  any  broad  economic  measure,  the  last  three  years  have  been  a period  of  tremendous  growth  and  prosperity  for 
all  Pennsylvanians. 

As  a result  of  rising  employment,  wages  and  salaries  rose  to  a new  record  of  $22.3  billion  in  1965. 

Total  personal  income,  which  is  the  most  widely  used  and  comprehensive  measure  of  the  state's  economy,  was 
estimated  at  $32.1  billion  --  a 7.7%  increase  over  1964. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  Pennsylvania’s  growth  exceeded  that  of  the  Nation  ...  it  was  7.2%. 

Also  gratifying  to  me  is  the  amount  of  personal  income  each  Pennsylvanian  --  man,  woman,  and  child --had  last 
year  after  taxes.  It  averaged  $261  more  than  they  had  in  1962. 

No  forecaster  of  doom  for  our  state  can  mislead  Pennsylvanians  against  these  irrefutable  facts.  Pennsylvania  is 
doing  better- -and  s o are  Pennsylvanians. 

Pennsylvania  is  doing  bette-  ••  and  so  are  Pennsylvanians. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  real  issue  in  this  gubernatorial  campaign. 


These  are  not  just  changes  for  the  better--they  are  the  beginning  of  a future  for  Pennsylvania  that  is  based 
on  fact. 

Certainly  we  know  that  Pennsylvania  was  in  bad  shape  in  almost  every  area  when  the  Scranton  Administration  took 
office  in  1963.  Even  the  superhuman  effort  of  Governor  Scranton  could  not  change  this  regressive  trend  overnight. 

We  still  have  a long  way  to  go  until  our  future  is  secure.  Coming  up  from  the  bottom  cannot  be  done  overnight,  it 
takes  responsible  planning. 

I have  long  felt  that  one  of  our  weaknesses  at  both  the  state  and  local  level  has  been  a lack  of  complete  economic 
information  and  data  on  which  we  can  base  decisions  about  the  future  course  of  our  economic  growth.  If  complete  infor- 
mation were  available  we  could  control  this  growth  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

I would,  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plan,  propose  new  legislation  to  establish  a Pennsylvania  Economic  Advisory 
Council.  5uch  a council  would  be  made  up  of  top-level  professional  economists,  who  would  be  assigned  to  locate  weak 
and  potentially  troublesome  spots  in  our  economy  before  they  get  to  the  crisis  stage. 

It  would  help  us  save  industries  and  determine  what  new  growth  businesses  we  can  and  must  attract  to  keep  Penn- 
sylvania's economy  growing. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  enacting  the  employment  Act  of  1946,  undertook  the  burden  of  economic  analysis  and 
planning  for  the  Nation.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  do  this  for  the  Nation,  there  is  even  more  reason  for  us  to  do  it 
for  our  citizens  on  a level  more  meaningful  to  them.  My  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  we  make  a start  toward  undertaking 
a comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of  research,  together  with  economic  planning  and  policy  decisions,  so  that  we 
may  achieve  maximum  stability  and  growth  in  our  economy. 


15  - Educational  Opportunity 

STATEMENT  AT  PITTSBURGH  - JUNE  22 

We  are  fortunate  today  to  have  this  time  to  observe  the  Pittsburgh  public  school  system.  For  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  any  city  making  the  kind  of  effort  Pittsburgh  is  making  to  solve  its  basic  and  secondary  education  problems. 

The  se  are  the  problems  of  our  urban  community.  They  are  the  most  critical,  the  most  perplexing,  and  the  most  sen- 
sitive problems  of  our  society  today. 

What  we  see  in  Pittsburgh  is  what  we  would  see  in  greater  proportions  in  the  school  districts  of  every  major  urban 
area  in  the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  our  visit  to  the  Pittsburgh  schools  is  that  this  city  is  doing  more  to  solve  its  problems  with 
revolutionary,  creative  approaches. 

We  will  be  told  and  shown  some  of  these  new  methods  today. 

And  while  we  observe,  I am  certain  you  will  see  how  overwhelming  the  problems  are.  They  cannot  be  solved  by 
anyone  overnight. 

And  we  must  face  the  reality  that  these  problems  are  not  just  the  problems  of  our  educational  system. 

They  are  truly  the  reflection  of  the  great  problems  that  face  our  whole  society  today. 

And  what  are  these? 

They  are  migration  from  the  rural  areas,  racial  tension,  exploding  population,  automation,  and  accelerating  tech- 
nological progress,  relaxing  moral  standards,  and  human  obsolescence. 

These  enormous  forces  of  our  changing  society  have  caught  many  of  our  people  in  the  trap  of  the  urban  ghettos. 

And  these  traps  will  not  be  destroyed  until  all  of  us,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  economic  status, 
commit  ourselves  to  abolishing  foolish  and  destructive  predjudices  against  each  other. 

A man  must  have  the  right  to  live  where  he  chooses  to  live,  not  because  he  is  black  or  white,  but  because  he  is  a 
man.  He  has  the  right  to  hold  a job  because  he  is  qualified  for  the  job  and  not  because  he  is  a Roman  Catholic,  Jew 
or  Protestant. 

Because  these  great  forces  have  trapped  many  of  our  people,  we  have  an  obligation  to  help  them  break  the  cycle  of 
despair,  of  hate  and  fear  in  which  many  of  them  live.  We  who  are  sharing  in  the  most  prosperous  time  in  man’s  history 
have  an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  everyone  is  given  an  opportunity  to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential  so  they  too 
can  share  in  that  prosperity. 

And  that  is  really  the  dilemma  of  the  urban  schools. 

In  most  great  cities,  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  the  educational  clock  was  allowed  to  run  down  as  the 
more  prosperous  among  us  moved  away  from  the  central  core. 

As  a result,  there  are  those  who  have  not  been  getting  an  equal  chance  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

Here  in  Pittsburgh  men  like  Superintendent  Marland  and  William  Rea  and  others  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

And  I am  proud  that  our  administration  also  has  begun  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  passed  legislation  that  gives  additional  aid  to  districts  with  a high  population  density  and  with  a high  proportion 
of  children  from  families  earning  income  less  than  $2,000  a year,  and  districts,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  are  guaranteed  aid 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  construction  cost. 

This  new  formula  will  provide  an  additional  107  million  dollars  a year  beginning  in  1967. 

No  administration  has  done  as  much  for  basic  and  secondary  education  as  ours. 

During  the  entire  four  years  of  the  Lawrence  Administration,  from  1959  until  1963,  not  one  additional  dime 
was  budgeted  for  state  support  of  public  schools  except  those  automatic  increases  which  resulted  from  the  growth 
of  school  population. 

Public  school  support  under  Scranton  Administration  has  increased  by  526  million  dollars  --a  36  per  cent  increase 
over  what  the  last  administration  spent  on  publ ic  education. 

Public  School  teachers  received  two  mandated  salary  increases.  This  is  the  only  time  this  has  happened  under  a 
single  state  administration. 

There  has  also  been  reform  in  the  way  state  education  policy  is  formed  because  we  have  established  for  the  first 
time  a State  Board  of  Education. 

But  we  realize  that  money  alone  does  not  make  an  educational  system  great.  It  is  the  citizens  of  the  community 
that  determine  the  excellence  of  their  system. 

And  its  upon  the  excellence  of  these  citizens  that  we  place  the  responsibility  of  understanding  the  great  problems 
that  face  us  in  making  certain  that  every  Pennsylvanian  gets  full  opportunity  to  share  equally  in  every  field  of  human 
activity. 

I am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Marland  that  schools  in  center  cities  must  provide  the  same  excellence  as  those  in 
our  suburbs . 

If  the  city  schools  do  not  achieve  this  excellence  then  we  will  never  be  able  to  break  the  cycle  that  keeps  many 
people  out  of  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

By  giving  these  disadvantaged  citizens  the  highest  educational  opportunity,  we  give  them  the  basis  for  acquiring 
the  kind  of  jobs  and  the  kind  of  housing  that  is  available  to  the  majority  of  our  people. 

It  r.iay  not  meet  immediate  demands,  but,  it  will  be  everlasting. 


* 


16  - $500  million  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Recreation  Fund 


STATEMENT  AT  DUBOIS  - JUNE  23 


Lt.  G ov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  called  today  for  immediate  passage  and  early  implementation  of  a proposed  $500 
million  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Recreation  Fund  in  order  to  insure  Pennsylvania’s  Conservation  future. 

Speaking  informally  to  a group  of  student  leaders  now  touring  Pennsylvania  as  his  guests  at  DuBois,  where 
the  party  visited  restored  strip  mine  areas,  Shafer  pledged  a three-point  “action  program  designed  to  move  Penn- 
sylvania even  farther  along  the  road  to  becoming  the  leading  Conservation  State  in  the  Nation.’’ 

He  said: 

1.  Immediately  upon  my  return  to  Harrisburg  next  week,  I will  confer  with  leaders  of  the  House  in  an  effort  to 
secure  early  passage  of  the  proposed  bond  issue  which  already  has  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  under  bi-partisan 
sponsorship. 

2.  As  Governor,  I would  make  early  passage  of  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  the  number  one 
order  of  business  in  the  1967  Legislature  so  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  in 
the  Primary  Elections  next  Spring. 


3.  'As  Governor,  I would  also  press  for  immediate  legislative  implementation  of  the  proposed  Amendment  to  become 
effective  only  after  the  proposal  itself  has  been  ratified  by  the  people.  This  will  gain  valuable  months  in  getting  on  with 
the  Conservation  job  which  must  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  explained  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  e/ents,  such  bond  issues  usually  are  not  implemented 
until  several  months  after  approval  by  the  people.  He  estimated  that,  under  his  plan,  actual  work  on  conservation  projects 
could  begin  as  early  as  next  fall  instead  of  two  years  from  now. 


Under  this  proposal,  Shafer  said,  “some  200  millions  of  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  begin  the  task  of  erasing  the 

vivid  scars  left  by  the  mining  industry to  reclaim  abandoned  strip  mines,  control  acid  mine  drainage  from  abandoned 

mines  and  begin  the  eradication  of  both  burning  and  non-burning  culm  banks.” 


“Another  $125  million  would  be  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  to  develop  lands  now  being  acquired  rapidly  under  Project  70  and  an  additional  $75  million  would  be 
allocated  to  local  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  a fifty-fifty  basis  for  similar  development  work. 


“In  addition,  $100  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants  by  smaller 
communities  which  cannot  now  afford  such  facilities  however  necessary  these  are  to  continue  Pennsylvania’s 
fight  for  clean  streams. 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  our  new  laws  covering  strip  mine  restoration,  acid  mine  drainage  and  mine  subsidence 
have  moved  Pennsylvania  to  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era  of  Conservation  in  its  history.  What  is  needed  now  is 
prompt  implementation  of  the  proposed  $500  bond  issue  to  move  across  that  threshold  to  the  great  new  Pennsylvania 
of  the  future. 


Shafer  also  spoke  informally  to  the  students  aboard  the  chartered  airliner  carrying  the  party  on  a fast,  one-day 
trip  from  Harrisburg  to  Erie  and  return  as  the  plane  flew  over  both  vast  areas  scarred  by  past  strip  mining  activity 
and  sites  of  current  and  prospective  State  Parks  and  recreational  lands,  some  of  which  are  now  being  developed. 

Among  the  most  impressive  were  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  in  Cambria  County  where  the  State  currently  is 
spending  $1.2  million  to  develop  both  marina  and  camping  facilities,  Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford  County  where 
another  $2.1  is  being  spent  both  on  land  acquisition  and  development,  and  the  newly  completed  Kinzua  Dam  in 
Warren  County  where  the  hugh  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  Recreation  Area  soon  will  come  into  being. 


17  - Higher  Education 

STATEMENT  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  CENTER  - JOHNSTOWN 

Here,  in  these  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  Johnstown  Center,  is  the  evidence  of  our  Pennsylvania’s 
new  commitment  to  creating  the  finest  educational  system  in  the  Nation. 

Expansion  of  facilities,  such  as  we  find  here,  means  one  thing:  We  are  on  the  high  road  to  providing  low  cost 
higher  education  that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  economic  status.  And  we  are  doing  it 
in  a responsible,  realistic  way  that  shows  we  understand  the  facts  of  life  that  face  us  today  in  state  government. 

The  development  of  this  6enter  is  important  on  two  levels: 

First,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  Johnstown,  which  is  the  center  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  12  major  metropolitan 
areas.  There  are  about  275,000  persons  living  in  this  region  that  includes  Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  this  region  is  one  that  has  been  a victim  of  outmigration,  and  population  projections  for 
1980  show  a continued  decline. 

Now,  this  can’t  be  tolerated  in  a Pennsylvania  that  is  once  again  getting  on  her  feet.  Something  must  be  done  to 
make  certain  that  our  entire  state  grows.  And  in  the  New  Pennsylvania,  something  is  being  done. 

As  I told  you  yesterday,  the  outmigration  has  been  cut  in  half  over  the  past  three  years  and  our  state’s  population 
growth  has  doubled.  These  are  signs  of  the  good  times  we  are  enjoying.  But  most  of  our  growth  is  occurring  in  the 
Southeastern  section  of  the  state.  I say  our  state  can  do  more  to  spread  its  growth  better. 

And  that  is  why  this  center  is  so  important  to  Johnstown.  If  new  growth  industries  are  to  be  attracted  into  our 
state’s  heartland  we  must  not  only  provide  them  with  land  and  financial  incentives,  good  transportation  facilities,  but 
with  educational  facilities  from  which  they  can  draw  their  brainpower.  This  center  will  be  that  kind  of  attraction  to 
industry  for  this  region. 

Second,  the  development  of  this  center  is  of  state-wide  significance  because  it  is  part  of  a larger  program  of 
bringing  low  cost  higher  education  to  the  doorsteps  of  our  citizens,  who  must  today  continually  reeducate  themselves 
to  remain  productive  in  this  rapidly  changing  world  of  new  science  and  technology. 

We  are  doing  this  in  our  new  community  college  program,  the  expansion  of  our  vocational  and  technical  school 
program,  the  expansion  of  our  state-aided  and  state-related  college  and  university  programs.  On  top  of  this,  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  third  largest  higher  education  plant  in  the  nation  with  its  87  private  colleges  and  universities  added 
to  the  tax-supported  schools.  When  the  system  is  completed,  we  will  have  schools  near  the  backyard  of  almost  every 
citizen. 

And  this  is  extremely  important  because  many  high  school  graduates  are  today  unable  to  go  on  to  the  campus  of 
a higher  education  institution  because  it  is  too  far  and  too  expensive.  They  could  afford  a higher  education  if  they 
could  live  at  home. 

So,  bringing  low  cost  higher  education  to  the  doorstep  is  an  important  advancement  toward  insuring  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians of  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  a higher  education. 

Our  Administration  has  made  great  strides  in  reducing  the  cost  of  education  so  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  citizens. 

Penn  State  and  the  13  state  colleges,  plus  Indiana  University,  have  for  years  carried  the  burden  of  low  cost 
higher  education. 

But  last  year  we  added  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  to  the  list  of  state-related  schools  by  providing 
additional  money  for  iowering  the  annual  tuition  from  $910  to  $450. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  will  also  have  a $450  annual  tuition  as  soon  as  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  act  responsibly  on  the  general  appropriations  now  before  them. 

On  top  of  this  aid,  of  course,  is  the  new  scholarship  and  loan  program  that  is  really  just  getting  started.  Already 
more  than  20,000  students  have  been  aided  and  this  number  will  reach  more  than  30,000  by  November. 

There  is  little  question  in  anyone’s  mind  today  that  the  overriding  issue  in  providing  public  higher  education 
is  money.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1964-65  the  state’s  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  spent  about  $500 
million  for  teaching  students  and  providing  auxiliary  services  and  research. 

Reliable  estimates  now  show  we  will  be  spending  $1  billion  a year  in  the  next  decade.  And  we  can  be  certain 
that  most  of  this  increase  will  come  from  the  public  treasury. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  present  system  has  been  the  lack  of  any  over-all  state  program  and  policy 
for  distributing  aid  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  Our  program  of  direct  appropriations  to  private  colleges  for 
construction,  maintenance  of  professional  schools,  and  other  programs  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

But  the  aid  has  been  distributed  unevenly. 

The  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Governor  Scranton  next  month,  is  expected 
to  provide  us  with  a rationale  for  distributing  state  aid  to  these  institutions. 

With  this  new  direction,  we  will  be  restructuring  our  higher  education  system  toward  one  that  preserves  the  best 
of  the  old  --  by  preserving  the  independence  and  freedom  of  our  private  schools,  and  still  add  the  new,  by  providing 
low  cost  higher  education  as  close  to  the  backyards  of  our  citizens  as  possible. 

It  will  be  a system  that  provides  the  greatest  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  while  it  assures  all  students 
they  can  get  a higher  education,  regardless  of  their  economic  status. 

And  it  is  based  on  sound  finance  policies  that  respect  the  taxpayer  and  the  burden  he  now  carries. 


* 
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18  - Port  Development 

STATEMENT  AT  ERIE  - JUNE  23 


Lieutenant  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  called  today  for  development  of  a state-wide  policy  for  the 
development  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  through  the  Ports  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  said  such  a port  policy  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  he  has  proposed. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Shafer  said  there  is  evidence  now  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  are  not 
being  properly  promoted  in  foreign  and  domestic  shipping  business. 

"There  is  evidence  from  some  reports  we  have  that  Erie  and  Philadelphia  ports  are  being  bypassed  by 
shippers  because  facilities  are  better  at  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  These  shippers  are  using  these 
other  ports  even  though  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  Pennsylvania  ports,”  he  said. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  pointed  out  that  on  his  recent  trip  to  five  foreign  ports  to  promote  trade  with 
Pennsylvania  he  learned  that  Pennsylvania’s  great  geographical  asset  as  the  center  of  the  largest  and  most 
pov/erful  economic  and  population  concentration  in  the  world  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  foreign  businessmen. 

"It  is  extremely  important  to  us  that  it  is  appreciated,  he  said,  because  foreign  and  domestic  trade  has 
great  meaning  to  our  present  and  future  economy. 

"A  ton  of  general  cargo  delivered  into  a port,”  the  Lieutenant  Governor  said,  “means  between  $16  and 
$21  are  generated  in  the  economy.  It  also  means  jobs  for  thousands  of  our  people.” 


19  - Tourism 

STATEMENT  AT  PRESQUE  ISLE  STATE  PARK  - ERIE 


There  is  a great  new  industry  that  has  come  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  now  our  number 
two  industry.  It’s  tourism  and  recreation. 

Because  people  have  more  leisure  time,  because  they  are  mobile  in  the  family  car,  they  are  on  the  move. 
And  as  they  travel,  whether  it  be  from  the  center  of  Erie  out  here  to  Presque  Isle,  or  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  they  spend  money. 

Our  state  parks  in  1965  were  visited  by  more  than  27  million  persons.  And  Presque  Isle  led  the  list  with 
3.3  million  visitors. 

And  here  are  some  other  figures  that  should  impress  you: 

"*  Gasoline  usage  last  year  more  than  three  per  cent  over  1964. 

— Attendance  at  State  Historical  sites  increased  by  more  than  100,000 

Mail  inquiries  for  Pennsylvania  tourist  information  increased  substantially  to  more  than  325,000. 

And  there  are  some  national  facts  that  deserve  mention  here.  Some  115  million  Americans  will  travel  away 
from  home  on  vacation  or  trip  during  this  year. 

The  importance  of  this  to  our  state  is  that  it  means  many  of  those  sections  where'  industry  cannot  locate 
will  be  able  to  grow  as  a part  of  the  tourist  industry.  This  is  already  happening  in  our  beautiful  Northern  Tier 
counties  from  Erie  all  the  way  across  the  state  to  Wayne  County. 

There  is  no  question  the  tourism  and  recreation  is  the  fastest  growing  industry  we  have.  It  will  continue 
to  grow  if  we  properly  develop  our  natural  resources  and  properly  promote  the  pleasures  of  Pennsylvania  from 
ski  slopes  in  the  winter  to  mountain  lake  swimming  and  boating  in  the  summer  to  a visit  in  the  land  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Pennsylvania  can  become,  with  the  proper  leadership  in  the  next  few  years,  the  playground  of  those 
93  million  people  who  encompass  our  state  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  megalopolis  and  the  industrial  Great 
Lakes  region. 

Studies  show  that  even  though  tourism  is  on  the  rise  that  60  per  cent  of  all  Americans  have  never  spent 
a night  in  a hotel  and  70  per  cent  have  never  been  on  an  airplane.  And  more  interesting  than  that,  only  35  per 
cent  of  us  took  a vacation  last  year. 

This  means  there  is  a huge  reservoir  of  tourists.  We  must  attract  as  many  as  possible  to  Pennsylvania. 
That’s  what  our  Administration  set  out  to  do  in  1963  and  it  has  paid  off. 
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Lancaster 

Wilbert  J.  Greenhouse,  Jr 

Chester 


Burrell  Haselrig,  III 

Johnstown 

Donald  Hughes 

C^ranton 

Nancy  Kuzemka 
Donora 

Mary  V.  Leftridge 
Harrisburg 

William  Lerach 
Pittsburgh 


James  D.  McGeehan 
Selinsgrove 

William  McGinniss 
Philadelphia 

Donald  McLean,  Jr. 
Allentown 

Sigmund  Miller 
Harrisburg 

F.  Charles  Petrillo 
Wilkes-Barre 

Elizabeth  (Lisa)  Pierce 
Reading 


Susan  Schoenberg 
Erie 

Vincent  Sentkoski 
Clarion 

John  Richard  Spence 

Clarion 

Kathleen  Evans 

Mercer 

Mary  Ellen  Gormley 
Harrisburg 

Ellen  Magen 
Merion 


